CHAPTER XV

The Disruption of the Democracy

IT WAS April, and Charleston in any April can evoke a poet's ecstasy.
Its air was warm and soft, its foliage luxuriant, its architecture ele-
gant, its manners polished and languid* It was the great cultural center
of southernism; a spiritual capital, it might be called. Here were the
most fervid traditions of southern loyalty, the most elegant pattern of
southern civilization. It was a Mecca which many southerners, whether
they realized it or not, approached in a frame of mind resembling rever-
ence. Also it was the only one of the ten large cides in the nation which
was not forging ahead with rapid strides. Time had a tendency to
stand still there. Thither the Democracy was thronging.
Never before had an American political convention been held in such
an exotic environment. Charleston was unique, a place by itself; and
it was fateful chance which had chosen it. The imps of Satan must
have chuckled with devilish glee to learn that the Democratic party
was to meet that year in the South, and in Charleston of all places. A
bitter struggle for control was imminent, and the life of the party hung
in the balance. Men of desperate political fortunes were to meet other
men exalted by fanatic zeal to defend all they held dear. In numbers
they were almost evenly matched. The environment was one of the
most powerful influences which were to turn the balance*
Most of the delegates were oppressed by the probability of the loss of
party power. This prospect was the more fearful because of the images
of the probable Republican victors conjured up by the more apprehen-
sive. In the southern states they were hated as the backers of John
Brown. If they should win, more fiends of this character would be
unloosed to invade the South and arm the slaves for revolt and rapine.
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